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Prof. R. Tittler 
Call to Order 
The meeting was called to order at 2:10 p.m. 
Dr. O'Brien advised that the first item on the Agenda would be dealt with in 
"Closed Session" and he asked those present who were not members of 


Senate to leave the meeting. 


OPEN SESSION 


Approval of Minutes 


IT WAS MOVED BY MR. LAJOIE, SECONDED BY DEAN PINSKY, 
THAT THE MINUTES OF THE SENATE MEETING OF MARCH 28, 
1980, BE APPROVED 

- MOTION CARRIED - 


Chairman's Remarks 


With reference to the proposal for an Institute for Cooperative Education, 
which had been approved by Senate at its meeting of February 22, 1980, 
Dr. O'Brien advised that the document has been rewritten to take account of 
the various considerations that were discussed at that meeting and the 
revised document would be presented to the Board of Governors at its next 
meeting, for approval. 


Dr. O'Brien advised that some time ago Senate had requested that a 
committee be established to look into the whole area of competence in 
written expression. A committee was struck, under the chairmanship of 
Prof. T. Gray, and a final report from that committee has recently been 
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received. The report would be looked into to see what actions were implied 
and what should now follow. Reports from Councils, etc. 


Professor Whitelaw presented and explained the U.C.C.C. report on 
"Policy guidelines concerning registration in degree and certificate 
programmes," (document US-80-4-D]l). He stated that the thinking behind 
the report was that rather than establish a set of regulations, which 
invariably bring about their own problems, it would be preferable to draw 
up guidelines within which Faculties, Student Request Committees, etc., 
may function and within which the Registrar's and Admissions Offices may 
also operate. The document (US-80-4-Dl), was being tabled at Senate for 
information. 


Responding to a question concerning circulation of the document, Prof. 
Whitelaw advised that although the actual distribution details have not been 
completely thought out, it was essential that the guidelines be made known 
to as many people as possible. Also, it has yet to be determined whether it 
would be best to send the guidelines to all Faculty Deans with a request that 
the document be circulated to everyone concerned within the respective 
Faculties or to send it directly to everyone. He assured Senators that there 
would be wide distribution of the document. 


In response to a question concerning the rationale for the twelve pro-tanto 
credit limit, (item 4, document US-80-4-Dl), Prof. Whitelaw explained that 
the Committee had to come up with some kind of meaningful figure and 
twelve pro-tanto credits was meaningful in the sense that it was less than 
half the programme. There was an additional rationale in that-.where second 
degree programmes were concerned, in effect, pro-tanto recognition of 
about one third of the degree programme was allowed and twelve pro-tanto 
credits in a certificate programme works out to roughly the same proportion. 


Concern was voiced over a possible situation arising whereby the academic 
programmes of two students entering a degree programme would end up 
quite differently. In the one case the student, on looking into the 
regulations, realizes that he could enter a certificate programme, obtain the 
certificate, then apply to enter the degree programme and have all of the 
certificate credits, if applicable, count towards the degree. This student, in 
the process of completing ninety credits, would end up with both a 
certificate and a degree. The second student, not being aware of the 
possibilities, completes the first thirty credits in the degree programme and 
then decides that a certificate would be-of value. However, if he tries to get 
the certificate at that point, he would only be allowed twelve pro-tanto 
credits towards the certificate. In addition, if this student has unwisely or 
unfortunately taken, within the first thirty credits, those credits which are 
required for the certificate, he would have lost his opportunity. 


Professor Whitelaw explained that, insofar as the transfer from the 
certificate programme to the degree programme was concerned, the 
appropriateness of any credits earned in the certificate would be determined 
by the Admissions Office at that time. In the case of a student who 
somehow for some reason or other manages to get into a certificate 
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programme by using credits obtained elsewhere, if such credits were not 
applicable to the degree, they would not be applied towards the degree 
programme. Insofar as the retroactivity of the awarding of a certificate was 
concerned, the feeling of the committee was that the certificate should be 
taken as a serious thing, carried out-under the supervision of the department 
chairman or whoever it may be and it should not be awarded retroactively. 
However, if it should happen that in the course of completing the degree 
programme, a student also completes the course content of a particular 
certificate, if requested, an entry would be made in the student's record to 
that effect. 


It was wondered whether all credits, which were part of a degree 
programme, but which were taken in a certificate programme, would count 
towards the degree programmes if the student applies for admission to that 
degree programme. 


Professor Whitelaw stated that he found it difficult to think of a case where 
the above would not be so, unless of course the certificate was in a 
completely different area than the degree programme. 


It was further explained that in moving from a degree programme to a 
certificate program, a maximum of twelve pro-tanto credits could be 
awarded, but in moving from a certificate programme to a degree 
programme, it was conceivable that all credits might be transferred. 


Again it was pointed out that the document (US-80-4-Dl) was being tabled 
at Senate for information and the guidelines would now be circulated to all 
concerned. 


Regulations Regarding Multiple Submission of Projects 


With respect to document US-80-4-D2, Dr. O'Brien explained that this was 
a cleaned up, edited version of the regulations on Multiple Submission of 
Projects, which Senate has been discussing over the past few meetings. He 
stated that given the importance of regulations of this kind, it would be best 
if there was a specific motion made at this meeting, to adopt the document. 


IT WAS MOVED BY MR. LAJOIE, SECONDED BY DR. WALL, THAT 
THE REGULATIONS REGARDING MULTIPLE SUBMISSION OF 
PROJECTS, (DOC-US-80-4-D2), BE APPROVED. 

- MOTION CARRIED - 


Amendments to the Regulations Regarding Plagiarism 


With respect to the proposed amendments to the Regulations Regarding 
Plagiarism, Dr. O'Brien advised that this was dealt with in passing in the 
previous discussion, where it was pointed out that the Regulations on 
Multiple Submissions were, in large measure, written in parallel to the 
Regulations on Plagiarism, and in consequence if it was decided in the 
course of that debate, to make certain changes in wording for greater clarity 
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in the Regulations on Multiple Submissions, presumably the same 
considerations would lead us to make the same change in wording in the 
Regulations on Plagiarism. While neither of the proposed amendments 
should in fact change what has been the present practice under the existing 
regulations, they would nonetheless render the regulations perhaps clearer. 


IT WAS MOVED BY MR. LAJOIE, SECONDED BY DR. WALL, THAT 
THE AMENDMENTS TO THE REGULATIONS REGARDING 
PLAGIARISM (DOCUMENT US-80-4-D10), BE APPROVED. 

- MOTION CARRIED - 


Guidelines for Courses and Programmes within "small units" 


Dr. O'Brien explained that the Report from the Senate Committee on small 
units", concerning guidelines for courses and programmes within "small 
units", (document US-80-3-D7), was tabled at the last Senate meeting, in 
order to receive a report from U.C.C.C. on the matter. The Report from 
U.C.C.C. (document US-80-4-D3) has been received and circulated for 
today's meeting. 


Professor Whitelaw, in presenting the Report from U.C.C.C., (document 
US-804-D3), drew Senate's attention to document ASC 79-5-DI, which 
was a set of guidelines which had been approved by the Arts and Science 
Faculty Council, concerning courses and programmes within "small units”. 
He pointed out that the main difference between the Arts and Science 
guidelines and the guidelines which had been drawn up by the Steering 
Committee (document US-79-7-DIO) and tabled at the last meeting of 
Senate, was that the latter document included a requirement for specific 
Senate approval, (Section I, item 2., document US79-7-D1O), which was 
not included in the Arts and Science document. In addition there were some 
differences in the order in which the various elements were listed in the two 
documents. He felt that apart from these differences, the content of the two 
documents was the same. 


He explained the recommendations in the Report from U.C.C.C., 
(document US-80-4-D3). 


IT WAS MOVED BY PROF. WHITELAW, SECONDED BY DR. WALL, 
THAT THE U.C.C.C. RECOMMENDATIONS CONCERNING 
GUIDELINES FOR COURSES AND PROGRAMMES WITHIN 
"SMALL UNITS", (DOCUMENT US-80-4-D3), BE APPROVED AND 
IMPLEMENTED. 


- MOTION CARRIED - 


Recommendation for dissolution of the Committee on "small units" 


IT WAS MOVED BY DR. WALL, SECONDED BY PROF. VERTHUY, 
THAT THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON "SMALL UNITS" BE 
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DISSOLVED AND THAT SENATE EXTEND ITS THANKS TO THE 
MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE. 


- MOTION CARRIED - 


Dr. O'Brien explained that the effect of the above two decisions was 
essentially to place any further curriculum matters concerning the "colleges" 
within the same framework as other curriculum matters. That was, they 
would be subject to the approval of the Arts and Science Faculty Council, 
then to the Senate Committees and Senate itself, in the same manner as other 
curriculum matters. He stated however that there was one further aspect of 
the "colleges" which has been previously discussed at Senate but which as 
yet has not been fully acted upon and it might be useful to record it in the 
minutes at this particular place in order to make it easier to find and refer 
back to at some future time, even though it was in the Senate minutes 
elsewhere. This was the wish expressed by Senate that thought should be 
given to the "colleges" being available not only to students in Arts and 
Science, but also to students in other Faculties as well. This was expressed 
most precisely in connection with The Mature Student Centre and the 
Institute for Cooperative Education. It was conceivable that this might also 
have reference to other "colleges", perhaps not too obviously with some, 
which were either presently in existence or which may come to exist in the 
future, where the same consideration might arise. While this has been 
proceeded with on a rather ad hoc fashion during these early days of 
"colleges", it may nonetheless become desirable to formalize things in this 
area-somewhat more at some time in the future. 


Study Week and Length of Term 


With respect to this item and the following item concerning the Prohibition 
of Examinations in the Final Week of Term, Dr. O'Brien reminded Senate 
that at the previous meeting it was agreed to table these items until this 
meeting so that further information might be brought forward. Insofar as the 
order in which these items appeared on the agenda was concerned, he 
pointed out that the proposed resolution on the Prohibition of Examinations 
in the Final Week of Term includes a clause in the rationale which states "to 
confirm the requirement of the full 13 weeks of classes" and since the matter 
of study week and length of term raises the question of what was the length 
of term, it would seem better to determine what the length of term was, 
prior to confirming that it was 13 weeks. 


Dr. O'Brien advised that the background and documents relating to the 
matter of Study Week and Length of Term, were summarized in a covering 
memorandum from the Steering Committee, dated April 15, 1980. He 
presented the various documents which had been circulated, elaborating on 
the background and content of each. 


Dr. O'Brien suggested to Senate that there would be no point in passing a 
resolution which says - "there shall be a study week". Rather, the 
appropriate resolution would be - "there shall be a study week by making 
the following changes in ... " etc. etc., "otherwise it would simply be a 


pious resolution which would be completely impossible to implement. He 
further advised that the question that was before Senate was, fundamentally, 
what action, if any, would Senate see fit to consider, in the light of the 
suggestion that there should be a study week following the end of term. 


Senate was advised that there was general agreement among those who had 
drafted the report from the CUSA Study Period Committee, (document 
US-80-3-M), that it would be almost impossible at the present time to 
implement the recommendation with respect to the Fall Term, because of the 
constraints of the 13 week term, the registration period, and the examination 
period. However, insofar as the second semester was concerned, it was felt 
that an attempt should be made to have, if not a study week before the 
beginning of examinations, then at least a reading week in the middle of the 
semester. It was recognized that in order to implement the recommendation, 
something would have to give and the element that surfaced most frequently 
as the giving point was the May Ist end of examination deadline. It was felt 
that this was an artificial deadline, and moving it to May 3rd or 4th, would 
not endanger either the financial or academic health of students. This would 
permit an extra two days to be added to the reading days which already exist 
between the last day of classes and the beginning of examinations, and 
which, if combined with the Rector's Holiday, would result in a solid 
reading week.. 


It was stated that the redefinition of the requirement to two days, rather than 
adding a week to the calendar period, meant that the proposal would 
probably be a great deal more feasible than what a first glance at the Study 
Period Committee document indicated. Concerning the constraints on the 
winter term, listed in document US-80-4-D4, it was argued that some of 
these were heavy in terms of a week, but were less stringent in the case of 
two days. Specifically cited as examples were items 2., and 4., under 
Winter Term, document US-80-4-D4. It was also argued that the difference 
between the concept of "reading days" versus "reading week", was quite 
considerable, even when the reading days were three days. It was 
recommended that the proposal be looked at again, in the light of what has 
been said, to try and find two more days and determine, in fact, if a week 
could be rounded out. 


In response to a question concerning what was termed a lengthy 
examination period, Mr. Smart advised that the difficulty was two-fold. One 
was the desire for common examinations, which demands the use of three 
weekends; the other was the fact that evening classes could not hold their 
examinations in the day time. He further explained that, because of early 
and late classes, it traditionally takes two weeks to hold those examinations. 
That was, only one examination period could be scheduled per evening, 
which effectively meant that the examination period required a minimum of 
fifteen days. On the other hand, if examinations for evening classes could 
be held during the day time, perhaps the whole examination period could be 
somewhat reduced. 


It was further explained that stated another way, it was absolutely physically 
impossible, unless evening students were asked to write two examination 


on the same night, to avoid having ten examination nights. That was, there 
was just no way of avoiding that unless one was prepared to have two 
examinations on one night or was prepared to generate examination conflicts 
from the beginning. 


Dr. O'Brien explained that, given an absolute minimum of ten days, with 
the week end in between bringing it to twelve days; add to this the element 
of common examinations, which requires the two enveloping week ends, 
making it sixteen days; and taking into consideration the possibility of 
Easter and Jewish Holidays, the order of magnitude for the length of the 
examination period would be anywhere from sixteen to nineteen days. 


Concerning a comment that Concordia appeared to have the longest 
examination period for the Winter Term but the shortest period for the Fall 
Term, it was presumed that this was related to the fact that every course 
given in the Winter Term could potentially have an examination, whereas 
only half courses were involved insofar as the Fall Term was concerned. It 
was further explained that with respect to the Fall Term, both evening and 
day examinations could be fitted into the same ten day schedule and also that 
the questions of holidays and common examinations did not occur in the 
same manner or to the same extent as they did in the Winter Term. 


Again it was stated that, in view of the whole business of two days versus a 
week, it would seem appropriate for Senate to send the proposal back and 
have someone look at it again to see whether or not something could be 
worked out. 


Dr. O'Brien advised that he did not see any problem in looking into the 
matter, but he felt that it was important to get some sense from Senate of 
what direction to go in. That was, did Senate wish to go in the direction of 
having a "reading week" in the middle of the second term, without the study 
period at the end of the term, as has been suggested, as the preferred 
alternative? He pointed out however, that central to this was the idea of 
having a full five days and also the possibility, if need be, of going beyond 
the May 1 final date for examinations. If Senate was sympathetic to that 
proposal, it could be looked at to see how it could be done. 


It was stated that, since there were a large number of half courses in some 
Faculties, there would be a difference between a student who takes a course 
in the first term and the student who takes a course in the second term, 
because in the first case the student would have study days prior to the final 
examination but in the second case, if what was being proposed was 
approved, there would not be study days prior to the examination. Rather, 
there would be a reading week. 


In response to the above, it was explained that the first wish, insofar as the 
students were concerned would have been to have a study break somewhere 
in the first semester. However, after looking at the calendar and studying 
the various rules and regulations, it was realized that this would be 
impossible without either starting the semester a week earlier and/or 
extending it a week later. Such alternatives did not seem to appeal to a very 


large number of students. In addition, there was a general feeling that as 
long as full courses would continue to be offered, it was more profitable to 
have the reading week in the second semester, hopefully falling within the 
period generally used for mid-term examinations. 


It was stated that one was not quite sure that the students would like to have 
examinations start immediately after the end of lectures and in fact they 
might find it more beneficial to have a period of time to study before the 
final examinations rather than in the middle of the second term. It was 
suggested that if a committee was going to be set up, it should look into this 
option as well. 


It was explained that the above option has been considered by the students, 
but the feeling was that to accomplish this without extending the calendar, 
the two reading days plus the Rector's holiday would have to be put at the 
end of the semester, which would mean that there would be absolutely no 
break in the middle of the semester when most students felt at their lowest 
ebb. The other alternative would be to cut down on the amount of teaching 
time, which, it was generally felt, would be a very negative step. It was also 
felt that the idea of a mid-semester break, which has become traditional, 
could be more easily reinforced than the option of lengthening the period 
between the end of classes and the beginning of final examinations. 


It was pointed out that the current practice was to hold mid-term tests in the 
second term in order to provide students with some kind of feedback before 
the final date for withdrawing from courses, and it was suggested that if a 
study week was going to be introduced in the middle of the second term, 
consideration should be given to the question of the deadline for course 
withdrawal. 


It was stated that the discussion so far seemed-to have established that there 
was no question of cutting down on the total amount of lecture time, and 
that it might be possible to put together a package of five days, made up of 
the three days already scattered throughout the second term plus two 
additional days. What remained to be determined was whether those five 
days should be in the middle or at the end of the semester and it was 
suggested that there might be some flexibility on this whereby each Faculty 
might decide which option is preferred. 


Dr. O'Brien stated that it appeared to be implicit in the discussion, since no 
one has really raised any objections, that Senate would like to have the 
hypothesis which has been proposed, investigated. He did not think that 
there should be a motion at this time, because it would be better to work out 
what was possible rather than to pass a resolution to do something that was 
not possible. However, he felt that it would be useful to have a straw vote at 
this time, in order to register whether Senate was in agreement with the 
development of a full week at some point in the middle of the second term, 
to be fitted in as best as it could be, amongst the various constraints. 


The straw vote, as suggested by Dr. O'Brien, was carried. It was noted that 
although there were a number of abstentions, there were no negative votes. 
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Dr. O'Brien advised that he would ask the Registrar, who was responsible 
for the annual juggling of the various academic calendar dates, to prepare a 
report showing that the possibilities were and indicating what the 
implications might be. 


Prohibition of Examinations in Final Week of Term 


Dr. O'Brien explained that document US-80-4-D8 was an edited version of 
a proposal on the prohibition of examinations in the final week of term 
which was put forward by Prof. Fink at the last meeting of Senate. He 
advised that the question before Senate was whether, in the light of the 
discussion on the matter at the last meeting, Senate would see fit to adopt 
the resolution contained in document US-80-4-D8, or a variation of it. 


With respect to the resolution, it was pointed out that in Physics, for 
example, there were laboratory courses in which a student does experiments 
during the thirteen weeks of term and writes tests on those experiments. 
While the student can write the tests at any time, including the thirteenth 
week of term, in many cases the students do not complete their experiments 
until the thirteenth week because of other pressures and they are then 
allowed to write their tests at that time. The resolution before Senate would 
not allow the students to write their tests in the thirteenth week of term and it 
was argued that there should be an escape clause whereby someone, 
whether it be Senate, the Faculty Council, the Dean, etc., would have the 
right to grant an exemption to the Physics Department to allow tests for the 
laboratory courses to be written in the thirteenth week of term. 


It was pointed out that insofar as Language departments were concerned, 
written examinations were held during the official examination period, but 
oral examinations were given on an ad hoc basis in the last week of term 
and it was suggested that there should be an escape clause but it should be 
general in nature, rather than for a specific case. 


The feeling was expressed that exceptions to the regulation should cover 
only the sorts of tests or reports that were more or less routine weekly or 
bi-weekly occurrences and should not really extend to coverage of six 
months worth of work. That was, some limit ought to be drawn on what 
could come under the exceptional circumstance. 


Dr. O'Brien stated that a clause could be added at the end of item a) of the 
regulation to the effect that "exceptions shall only be of such and such a 
character and shall be approved by ... " 


It was pointed out that in a twenty-six week course there might be ten 
examinations or tests given throughout the year and it was argued that the 
proposal would mean that nine of the examinations could be given during 
class periods but the tenth exam would have to be scheduled during the 
official examination period. If this was the case, it could cause great 
inconvenience to many of the students who would have to remain at the 
University for a longer period of time than what otherwise might be the 


case, especially in those courses where final examinations are not 
scheduled. 


Dr. O'Brien advised that the effect of the regulation on the case noted above 
would be that the tenth examination would have to either be scheduled into 
the twelfth week instead of the thirteenth week of term or it would have to 
be scheduled into the official examination period, or an exemption would 
have to be granted. 


It was argued that insofar as the above case was concerned, an exemption 
would have to be given because the very reason for establishing a regulation 
in the first place was that we do not want to wind up with a twelve week 
semester and by giving what in fact would be a final examination in the 
twelfth week, we would automatically be discounting the last week of 
classes. That was, an exemption would have to be given for the course in 
question. 


Support was voiced for the suggestion to allow a body to grant exemptions 
to the regulation, but it was argued that such exemptions should be for a 
type of course, examination, or activity, and not for the individual faculty 
member to make individual arrangements for the students. Also such 
exemptions could be granted once a year, or every four years, by the 
Faculty Council, but it should not be done an ad hoc basis because of some 
understanding between the students and a faculty member. 


It was stated that according to the Conseil's Avis dated April 21, 1972, 
(document US-80-4-D5), the normal length of a term was essentially fifteen 
weeks, with three hours of lecture per week for fifteen weeks, for a total of 
forty-five hours, and that period of time presumable includes examinations. 
The whole concept in going to a thirteen week plus two weeks format was 
to move the examination period out as a separate entity, distinct from the 
period of teaching. What was being argued at this meeting was that in a 
course where five or six class tests were given throughout the year and the 
last test being no more than a minor class test among many, should be held 
inside the thirteen weeks of the term. It was argued that this, in effect, 
would be defeating the whole period of teaching for which the course was 
designed. It was suggested that those people who set five or six class tests 
throughout the term, should look towards having the entire fifteen weeks 
for teaching and for giving the five or six class tests, rather than doing away 
with putting the last class test within the regular examination period. It was 
further argued that exceptions to the regulation, if any, should be few and 
far between and that everyone should bear in mind that the length of the 
term is fifteen weeks. 


It was explained that a class test need not necessarily take up an entire class 
period and in fact it might be done in fifteen minutes. It was also stated that 
it was generally presumed that the purpose of examinations was merely for 
assessment, which, it was argued, it was not. That was, examinations could 
also be used as a teaching tool, in that students learn as much from their 
mistakes through discussions as to why someone considers a particular 
response not to be adequate, rather than why someone considers it to be 


adequate. Through personal experience it has been found that going over 
examinations, point by point with the students, was a very useful teaching 
device and it should not be regarded as a waste of time to do that, instead of 
giving lectures. It was also stated that thirteen weeks was a very short 
period of time and one would support the idea of allowing those professors 
who wanted to use class time for examinations, to extend the term into the 
fourteenth or fifteenth week. 


Again it was stated that very few exceptions to the regulation should be 
allowed, one such being laboratory examinations, and the feeling was 
expressed that apart from these few and far between occasions, most 
students would prefer to have all final exams during the official examination 
period. 


It was also argued that even though it might place some constraints on 
students wishing to leave early, it was nonetheless more academically sound 
to have no examinations at all during the last week of classes. 


It was argued that insofar as exceptions were concerned, there should be 
some guarantee that these would not be granted during the twelfth week of 
term, otherwise we would still be faced with a problem similar to the 
problem of examinations being held in the last week of term. 


It was stated that there was an issue raised by an earlier intervention, which, 
although it did not properly belong to this debate, nonetheless should be 
discussed by Senate at some point. This was the issue of the obligation that 
is laid on faculty members, in courses with no final examination, to report 
grades within one week of the last day of classes, including grades for 
course projects. It was argued that this was farcical, especially where major 
essays were concerned, where presumably the thirteen weeks of lectures 
were being used to discuss all the material and the professor would then 
want the students to go away and write the major paper and hand it in two 
weeks later. This is an issue that has to be discussed. 


It was stated that the above concern was not unrelated to the question of the 
study week, where one of the underlying issues was the question of the 
merit in having at the end of a course, a period in which an examination is 
devised with a pedagogical purpose in mind and as a tool to. encourage 
students to look at a more sympathetic, more general understanding and 
more personal conclusions on the whole. If there was a point that some type 
of courses need that kind of exam, then it would be all the more desirable 
that there should be a decent period between the last class and the beginning 
of the exam period and in which case the study week should be placed at the 
end rather than the middle of the term. At the same time, while one could 
see all of the technical calendar constraints, it was argued that nonetheless 
there were some underlying pedagogical issues as to what was the best 
frame-work for doing the best teaching and the best learning possible. It 
was further stated that the issues were complex and go beyond simple 
calendar type matters and notwithstanding the fact that the Senate agenda 
was complicated enough as it was, nonetheless there was a link between the 
matter just raised and the question of a study week. 


Dr. O'Brien advised that if Senate should change its direction and decide 
that it wanted a study week prior to exams instead of a week in February, 
that would be one of the simpler things to move about in terms of the 
calendar and would not really impinge on what the other constraints were. 


The feeling was expressed that the proposed resolution on the Prohibition of 
Examinations in the Final Week of Term, (document US-80-4-D8), should 
be voted on as was, it being argued that as soon as we start to put in escape 
clauses we will find that the number of exceptions would very quickly 
outstrip the normal situation. 


Dr. O'Brien suggested that if someone was prepared to move the resolution 
as it was printed in document US-80-4-D8 and if someone seconds that 
motion, it would then be in order to propose an amendment to add a clause 
concerning exceptions, if anyone wished to do so. In that way the matter 
could then get sorted out. 


IT WAS MOVED BY PROF. KORNBLATT, SECONDED BY PROF. 
CURNEW, THAT THE PROPOSED RESOLUTION ON THE 
PROHIBITION OF EXAMINATIONS IN THE FINAL WEEK OF 
TERM, (DOCUMENT US-80-4-D8), BE APPROVED. 


AN AMENDMENT WAS MOVED BY PROF. WALL, SECONDED BY 
PROF. MORRIS, THAT AN ESCAPE CIAUSE BE ADDED TO THE 
RESOLUTION AND THAT ANY EXCEPTIONS TO THE 
REGULATION BE APPROVED BY THE FACULTY COUNCIL. 


Dr. O'Brien advised that insofar as the wording of the escape clause was 
concerned, there have been two variations suggested in the discussion. One 
was that any exceptions shall be approved by the Faculty Council. The other 
was that any exceptions shall be for a particular type of course and shall be 
approved by the Faculty Council. He wondered which variation Senate 
would be in favor of. 


It was argued that if Senate were to approve the resolution as worded in 
document US-80-4-D8, there would be nothing to prevent an individual 
professor from having a final examination in the twelfth week of term and 
the situation would become even worse than it was at the moment. It was 
also wondered how the regulation would be policed, what would the 
sanctions be, was it a moral injunction, etc., etc. 


It was suggested that the phrase "no tests" should be removed from the 
resolution and it would then be possible in those courses where the practice 
was to have a test every two weeks, for the professor to have a test in the 
thirteenth week of term, but no final examinations could take place other 
than in the official examination period. 


With respect to the thirteenth week of term, Dr. O'Brien pointed out that the 
resolution as it stands states that "whereas the general purposes of the 
official University examination period are: a) to confirm the requirement of 


the full 13 weeks of classes; ... it, and in that context it might be argued that 
any professor who cancels the thirteenth week, would be engaging in a 
rather dubious ethical practice. 


Dr. Wall stated that the explanation of what was intended by the resolution 
was in fact spelled out in the preamble to the motion, (document 
US-80-4-D8). He also expressed the feeling that an escape clause was 
needed because, as this debate has revealed, there were indeed different 
attitudes throughout the University concerning the conduct and purposes of 
examinations, which attitudes tend to differ from Faculty to Faculty and 
these were problems which would have to be resolved within the individual 
Faculties. He also agreed with an earlier suggestion that in the event that 
exemptions were granted, such exemptions should be based on the 
particular type of course rather than on the individual professor and he 
wished to have the amendment reworded to reflect that. 


It was agreed that the amendment be changed to read: ANY EXCEPTIONS 
SHALL BE FOR A PARTICULAR TYPE OF COURSE AND SHALL BE 
APPROVED BY THE FACULTY COUNCIL. 


It was stated that the intent of the earlier suggestion concerning exceptions 
was for something more than for a particular type of course, and should 
also cover a type of assessment. That was, it should be for ~ combination of 
both a type of course and a type of assessment. Citing Physics as an 
example, it was explained that a final Physics examination should not be 
held in the last week of classes, but a possible exception might be made to 
allow a Physics laboratory test to be given in the last week of classes. 


It was agreed that the amendment be changed to read: ANY EXCEPTIONS 
SHALL BE FOR A PARTICULAR TYPE OF COURSE AND 
ASSESSMENT AND SHALL BE APPROVED BY THE FACULTY 
COUNCIL. 


It was suggested that item a) of the preamble be moved down to become a 
new item a) in the resolution, (document US-80-4-D8), which would read 
"that Senate confirm the requirement of the full 13 weeks of classes,". 


It was argued however that in moving item a) from the "whereas" section to 
the "resolved" section, we would in effect be removing the most important 
item from the rationale. 


It was suggested that the item be in both sections. That was, it should be left 
as item a) of the rationale, but it should also be inserted as item a) of the 
resolution. 


Dr. O'Brien advised that rather than accepting the above suggestion as a 
sub-amendment, which it really was not, he would come back to the point 
once the amendment which was on the floor has been disposed of. 


With respect to the amendment, it was wondered whether the exceptions 
would refer to tests only, or to tests and examinations, or to tests and 
examinations but not to final examinations. 


Dr. O'Brien advised that the way the amendment was drafted, it would be 
added under item a) of the resolution as it now stood, so that it would be 
tied into the wording of the earlier part of item a) which speaks of "tests or 
examinations". That was, it would refer to both. 


THE AMENDMENT, AS CHANGED, WAS VOTED ON AND WAS 
CARRIED. 


AN AMENDMENT WAS MOVED BY PROFESSOR BORDAN, 
SECONDED BY DR. BREEN, THAT THE STATEMENT "THAT 
SENATE CONFIRM THE REQUIREMENT OF THE FULL 13 WEEKS. 
OF CLASSES", BE INSERTED AS ITEM A) OF THE RESOLUTION, 
(DOCUMENT US-80-4-D8). 


With respect to the amendment, and to the document in general, it was 
wondered how the resolution would apply to the Slimmer Term, with 
reference to the 13 weeks of classes. 


Dr. O'Brien stated that the above was a very good question and at this point 
it should be noted that as drafted, the resolution could only apply to the two 
Winter Terms. Also, an attempt would be made to come back to Senate with 
another variation to pick up the matter of the Summer Term. 


THE AMENDMENT WAS VOTED ON AND WAS CARRIED. 


It was stated that with respect to item b), of the resolution, which has now 
become item c), the examination schedule was made up by the Examinations 
Office in very close consultation with the various Faculty Deans Offices and 
the resolution would create a situation in which almost anyone could run to 
the Examinations Office and attempt to amend the schedule. This it was 
argued, would cause some serious problems. It was also stated that one 
could not see why this resolution was such a critical item in the overall 
policy. Presumably in the past, where a proposed examination date did not 
satisfy people, consultations have taken place with the appropriate 
individuals in a given Faculty, Department, or the University and the 
problem has been solved. That was, the item, which was now item c), did 
not really add anything to the spirit of the whole resolution and it was 
suggested that it be deleted. 


It was explained that the problem with the above suggestion would be that 
you could have the instructors and the students agreeing among themselves 
to change the date and time of a scheduled examination, without any record 
or approval of the decision anywhere. 


It was stated that the responsibility for setting examination schedules was 
clearly with the Registrar's Office and professors and students could not 
simply on their own be moving things around within the examination 
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schedule. It was explained that the suggestion that item c), be deleted, was 
made simply to remove the possibility of anyone being able to go to the 
Examinations Office and have the examination scheduled altered and if a 
better way could be found for achieving that, all well and good. 


Mr. Bruce Smart, Associate Registrar, Operations, stated that his 
understanding of the resolution was that items b) and c) should be read 
together. He advised that the examination schedule was drawn up by the 
Examinations Office in close and sometimes difficult negotiations with the 
Faculties concerned and sometimes with the knowledge that the increasing 
phenomenon of common examinations will cause difficulties to the 
Examination Office in coming up with a reasonable schedule and also cause 
difficulties to the students themselves who are left with difficult schedules. 
His reading of item c), document US-80-4-D8, was that it stated that it was 
the instructor who has the initiative in resolving the difficulty and that it was 
the Examinations Office which has the right to approve it and to ensure that 
it was not done in a ridiculous way. He expressed the feeling that, given the 
way in which the schedule was developed, this was a reasonable thing. 


It was suggested that a possible solution to the problem of item c), would be 
to change the wording to say that "no change in the examination schedule 
shall be made by an instructor without explicit approval of the Examinations 
Office". 


AN AMENDMENT WAS MOVED BY PROF. GIGUERE, SECONDED 
BY DEAN SWAMY, THAT RESOLUTION C), DOCUMENT 
US-80-4-D8, BE REPLACED BY "NO CHANGE IN THE 
EXAMINATION SCHEDULE SHALL BE MADE BY AN INSTRUCTOR 
WITHOUT EXPLICIT APPROVAL OF THE EXAMINATIONS 
OFFICE". 


Senate was informed that U.C.C.C. has mandated the Registrar to set up a 
task force to look into the examination problem being generated by the 
increasing use of common examinations and the feeling was expressed that 
a lengthy discussion around the question of the examination schedule would 
be somewhat fruitless until such time as the results of the study to be 
undertaken by the task force, was available. 


THE AMENDMENT WAS VOTED ON AND WAS CARRIED. 


THE MAIN MOTION, AS AMENDED, WAS VOTED ON AND WAS 
CARRIED. 


Report on Computer Science Committee 


With respect to the Report on the Computer Science Committee, (document 
US-80-4-D9), Dr. O'Brien explained that at the last meeting of Senate, two 
resolutions had been tabled and Prof. Whitelaw was asked to conduct an 
investigation to clarify what the matter was all about. He suggested that this 
was not the point to discuss the content of the Report, which simply sets out 
a problem, but rather the question for today's meeting was on page 5 of the 


Report, which, in effect, sets out a mandate for looking into the matter in 
order to determine what action might be taken. The alternatives noted were 
either to establish a task force, in which case it would be up to the Steering 
Committee to look into finding the appropriate membership, or to appoint 
Prof. Whitelaw as a task force of one, to look into the matter and make 
appropriate recommendations to Senate at its May meeting. 


IT WAS MOVED BY PROF. VERTHUY, SECONDED BY PROF. 
XISTRIS, THAT PROF. WHITELAW BE APPOINTED AS A "TASK 
FORCE" OF ONE, TO LOOK INTO THE MATTER OF THE 
STRUCTURE FOR COMPUTER SCIENCE, AND TO REPORT TO THE 
MAY 1980 MEETING OF SENATE. 


In response to a question concerning consultation, Prof. Whitelaw advised 
that insofar as possible he would want to make sure that whatever was 
presented to Senate would have been looked at by everyone who might have 
an interest in it. This would include the Faculty Deans or whoever they 
might suggest as the appropriate person or persons within each Faculty; the 
Computer Science Department; and the members of the Computer Science 
Committee. 


It was suggested that rather than taking an initiative to consult with 
everyone, Prof. Whitelaw might issue. a notice to all interested parties 
asking them whether they have some input or whether they wish to be 
consulted. By this means he could determine who he was going to consult. 


With respect to the mandate of the one man "task force", it was requested 
that both the nature and source of the concerns voiced by the Computer 
Science Department, be taken into account, the feeling being expressed that 
in effect they characterize a large part of the problem as it stands. It was 
further stated that insofar as the Report itself was concerned (document 
US-80-4-D9), a particularly good job was done in tracing the historical 
sources of the problem as it exists today, but it was argued that inherent in 
the problem, was the fact that the Computer Science Department has lived in 
a certain state of splendid isolation for quite a long period of time. In the 
beginning this isolation certainly helped the development of the Computer 
Science Department because it benefited from a special relationship between 
the former Dean of Engineering and the former Chairman of the Department 
of Computer Science whereby the department, more or less, had whatever 
the chairman felt was necessary in order to develop freely. While it is 
recognized that this kind of situation cannot exist eternally, nevertheless 
many members of the Department felt, in the period of coming back to the 
realities of a University structure, that they are being subjected to a certain 
bureauacy or harassment which did not previously exist. As an example, the 
decisions of the Computer Science Department must now go through the 
kind of decision processes that most departments in the University go 
through. The difference however is that the structures available to other 
departments are not available to the Computer Science Department. Another 
problem was that the members of the Department have a feeling that they do 
not have an input into the allocation of resources within the Faculty. 
Department members are also concerned with the structure of the Computer 
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Science Committee, which, at the moment, they perceive as-a one-way 
interdisciplinary faculty council. That was, the Committee consisted of a 
number of members from different areas of the University community who 
have a monitoring function over computer science courses but any potential 
possibility for coordination in the other direction, did not exist. While the 
need was felt for the continued existence of the Computer Science 
Committee, it should be in a form which would reinforce some kind of 
coordination between the courses proposed and given by other areas in the 
University and those offered by the Computer Science Department. Finally, 
it was suggested that an attempt should be made to inform the members of 
the Computer Science Department of the possibilities open to them, 
particularly the kind of structures in which departments normally fit in and 
the kind of structures which have been available to interdisciplinary 
departments historically within the University community, the feeling being 
expressed that it was absolutely necessary that the Department be informed 
as to what kind of structures can and do exist, and what was normal in the 
University, before a final opinion on the various alternatives and options 
was sought from the Department itself. 


Prof. Whitelaw advised that the points which have been raised would be 
taken into consideration. 


THE MOTION WAS VOTED ON AND WAS CARRIED. 


Next Meeting 


Dr. O'Brien advised that the next regular meeting would be held on May 23, 
1980. There may also be need for an additional meeting, which would be 
held either on May 16 or 30, 1980. 


There was general agreement that if an additional Senate Meeting was 
necessary, it would be held on May 30, 1980. 


It was further announced that there would be a special meeting of Senate at 


9:30 a.m. Thursday, May 22, 1980, in Room H769, Sir George Williams 
Campus, to consider the 1980 Spring Convocation Lists. 


Adjournment 


The meeting was adjourned at 4:30 p.m. 


John Noonan 
Secretary of Senate 


